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feeling, but also one between the gentry and the commonalty. This ex- 
plains the aversion of New England settlers against having their West- 
ern Reserve become another " burnt-over district ". It likewise explains 
the friction further south between " the quality " and the " poor whites ", 
as implied in the constant references among the ranters to deists and 
rationalists, " genteel " people and the " silk and satin " group. 

Thus the author misses the significance of the rationalism of that 
day. The deist is defined as the denier of dogmatic Christianity. That 
is too negative. The deist positively prided himself as being a repre- 
sentative of the age of reason, and as able to explain away the super- 
natural. So there should be added to the bibliography certain natural- 
istic interpreters of a century ago. Such were Dr. Benjamin Rush of 
the " Zoonomic " School in his Influence of Physical Causes upon the 
Moral Faculty, James Fishback in his Philosophy of Mind in Respect to 
Religion, and various writers in the United States, Columbian, and 
Philadelphia Magazines upon the excesses of enthusiasm, religious 
melancholy, and the connection between camp-meetings and illegitimacy. 

This sinister side of revivalism is neglected in the chapter on Re- 
sults, while that on the Phenomena, psychologically considered, is quite 
inadequate. Some foreign authorities, like Carpenter and Maudsley, 
are antiquated. Other, native, writers are omitted. Such are Leuba, 
Starbuck, and especially Cutten, who identifies the revival counties and 
lynching counties of Kentucky. 

WOODBRIDGE RlLEY. 

The Writings of John Quincy Adams. Edited by Worthington 

Chauncey Ford. Volume VI., 1816-1819. (New York: The 

Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. xxvii, 573.) 

When Adams made up his mind to accept the post of Secretary of 
State in President Monroe's cabinet, he took what was in many respects 
the most important step in his career. The appointment was not unex- 
pected, for intimations had come from one source or another that he 
was likely to be the choice of the new President. A man of more 
buoyant ambition and more eager vision would have been elated at the 
distinction and the prospect which it opened. Adams took this, like all 
his honors, with cold sobriety, with much searching of heart, and with 
a deep sense of personal obligation. How far he allowed himself to 
peer into the future his letters do not reveal. He might have reflected 
that the office had been in two instances a stepping-stone to the presi- 
dency, but there is no evidence that he indulged in dreams of further 
preferment. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Adams assumed his portfolio with 
more ample equipment than any secretary before or after him. That 
he had the making of a great minister of foreign affairs, this volume of 
letters makes clear beyond a peradventure. He brought to his task a 
nationalism not less deep, though less ardent, than Clay's, an unrivalled 
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knowledge of European courts, and an intellect more highly trained by 
education and travel than that of any man then in American public life. 
By his long sojourn in foreign lands, Adams had freed himself from a 
narrow sectionalism though he never succeeded in throwing off his 
New England heritage. He never forgot that he was the son of John 
Adams and custodian of his father's achievements. He never lost sight 
of the New England fisheries. Yet, on the whole, he was right when 
he wrote, "The longer I live the stronger I find my national feelings 
grow upon me, and the less of my affections are compassed by partial 
localities. My system of politics more and more inclines to strengthen 
the union and its government." He rose superior to his compeers in his 
ability to appreciate the culture of other lands and other people. His 
unstinted praise of English institutions comes as a distinct surprise in 
this sheaf of letters written by one who had been a good hater of our 
late foe. Finally, his temperament went far to make him one of the 
greatest of our secretaries of state. A cold, incisive intellect, which cut 
to the heart of diplomatic questions, a clear-sighted vision of the end to 
be gained, and indefatigable persistence in choice of means, were quali- 
ties that made him more than a match for the trained diplomats of 
Europe. 

Adams took office at a time when all these qualities were laid under 
requisition. He fortified himself for his duties by assiduous study. 
He spent from four to six hours a day at his office desk, as much more 
in study. He was not content to leave to subordinates the preparation 
of state papers. The force of his diplomatic notes came from his abso- 
lute mastery of pertinent facts and historical precedents. Notwith- 
standing this assiduity, he found time to keep in touch by letter with 
our diplomatic representatives abroad. To a charge d'affaires at Stock- 
holm he wrote, 

Write me everything that you can learn about the affairs and inter- 
ests of Sweden, not only in their direct relations with the United States, 
but with every part of Europe and with all the rest of the world. . . . 
Turn in a word all your sagacity, all your activity, and all your in- 
genuity, to the account of your country, and whether you write me public 
dispatches or private letters, they shall be answered. 

Yet it was in these full years that Adams found time to systematize 
the work of his office and to devise an index system for diplomatic 
papers, which we are told is still in use in the Department of State. 
Small wonder that the Secretary of State and his wife neglected their 
social obligations and incurred the displeasure of the exacting society 
at the capital. 

Space does not permit a review of the diplomatic problems with 
which Adams was brought face to face. It must suffice to say that these 
letters throw light from many angles upon the evolution of the foreign 
policy associated with the name of Monroe. The editor has already 
drawn largely upon this material for his illuminating papers on the 
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relation of Adams to the Monroe Doctrine. Many of the important 
despatches are printed in full or in part in American State Papers. 

The reviewer has found only one serious error. The foot-note on 
page 259 would seem to be misplaced. Did the impeccable Adams, for- 
merly Boylston Professor of Rhetoric in Harvard College, really write 
twice "You was" (pages 187 and 256)? Or has the editor, nodding, 
allowed two typographical errors to escape his vigilant eyes? 

A. J. 

A History of the National Capital -from its Foundation through the 
Period of the Adoption of the Organic Act. By Wilhelmus 
Bogart Bryan. Volume II., 1815-1878. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. xvi, 707.) 

The second volume of Mr. Bryan's history of the District of Co- 
lumbia is better than the first volume. The author seems to feel more 
certain of his ground and to have greater familiarity with his facts. 
The volume itself grows better as it proceeds and the chapter next to 
the last, in which Mr. Bryan deals with the Shepherd regime, is the 
most interesting. The whole book, however, is interesting. It is not 
arranged on the topical plan, as histories of cities usually are, but, in a 
general way, proceeds chronologically. Thus the variety of the subjects 
dealt with holds the attention of the average reader who would grow 
weary with the strain of following one subject for a long time. The 
book shows conscientious industry and contains a wealth of facts, large 
and small. Presidential inaugurations, schools, municipal government, 
streets, roads, newspapers, clubs, slavery, bridges — these are a few of 
the hundreds of subjects dealt with. Many of them are of little concern 
to people who do not live in Washington, but many are of national im- 
portance and are a part of the history of the United States. 

The federal capital, before the government of the United States 
created the city of Washington, had been located in two old, well- 
established cities which had acted as the government's hosts, and the 
government had no sense of ownership in New York and Philadelphia 
and no responsibility for their municipal affairs. When it moved to 
Washington it did not accept the new relationship which actually existed 
between itself and its city. Moreover, the theory of local self-govern- 
ment obtruded itself upon the fact that here there was no local popula- 
tion — that everybody in the city had come there to serve the government 
directly or indirectly. As the city formed it was encouraged to believe 
that it had interests independent of the government and even in con- 
flict with it. The history of Washington, as Mr. Bryan unfolds it, is 
the story of how the city blundered forward oppressed and hindered in 
its progress by a division of responsibility when the responsibility really 
belonged with the federal government alone. But Congress created the 
separate municipality, which, until recently, had mayors, aldermen, coun- 
cilmen, frequent elections, mobs, riots, bribery, debts, and all the famil- 



